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Editorial 


s a fitting numismatic tribute to the Fil-American forces 

who were involved in the early stage of World War II, 
the Central Bank has issued in time for the 40th anniversary of 
the Fall of Bataan and Corregidor, now annually observed on 
May 6, gold and silver coins in denominations of 1500-Piso 
and 50-Piso, respectively. Once again, the valiant efforts of the 
Filipino and American soldiers in unsuccessfully repulsing the 
Japanese attack were recalled amid questions of the present 
generation who were not yet around then to witness a dark 
period in Philippine history on the propriety of celebrating 
a defeat. 

A chronicle of the Battle of Bataan appears in this issue 
as written by one who was a witness to the debacle and perhaps 
one may question the sacrifice of so many lives in defense of 
a small mountainous territory when Manila was already capi- 
tulated to the enemy. The fact that Bataan and Corregidor 
had stemmed the tide of the Japanese invasion and delayed 
their timetable for the conquest of Southeast Asia may be 
considered as a justification for the loss of lives in Bataan and 
Corregidor. 

Bataan and Corregidor, during the occupation years, were 
not merely battlesites but became a battlecry which united the 
conquered Filipinos into cohesive resistance fighters and rallied 
the peoples of the Free World into ultimate victory against 
the Axis powers. 

With its depiction on a commemorative coin for the second 
time, the Fall of Bataan and Corregidor had already earned for 
itself a prominent niche in the world of numismatics which may 
outlive all other memorials put up by man, coins being the most 
reliable and lasting record of his accomplishments. 
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BATAAN. 
THE FIRST ROUND 


by Mariano N. Querol 


(This is a part of a larger work intended to be a popular history of 
the Bataan campaign. Most accounts of the Bataan drama, particularly 
foreign, gloss over the participation of the Filipino soldier. The Filipino 
teenagers who fought on Bataan deserve a fitting memorial to their 


courage and sacrifice. ) 


ayac, gateway to Bataan, had fallen 
L after a hard battle. The road to the 
peninsulas now lay open. The Bataan 
drama was about to begin. 

At his headquarters in Cabanatuan, the 
Japanese commander-in-chief, Masaharu 
Homma, moved quickly to follow 
through. He could see no reason why Ba- 
taan couldn’t be swiftly taken. The Fil- 
American air arm — 300 fighters and 
bombers - - had been demolished on the 
ground. His own air arm controlled the 
air, giving him a decisive advantage. His 
Japanese Fourteenth Army could use 
blitzkrieg tactics and prime up for a 
knockout, no question about. As long as 
he crowded out the enemy, giving him 
no chance to get set and strike back, the 
rest would be easy. 

Forthwith he gave the order: This was 
a pursuit problem. Get on with it. 
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The Japanese 65th Brigade - - four 
infantry regiments reinforced by one 
tank regiment, two heavy artillery regi- 
ments, three light artillery battalions, one 
air group of 70 planes, large complements 
of engineer and other supporting troops 
- - moved into position. In cormmand was 
a lieutenant general, Akira Nara. At his 
headquarters in the Hermosa area, Nara 
went over a battle map and reviewed his 
problem. 

Bataan stuck out southward like a 
thumb, its eastern shore on Manila Bay, 
its western on the South China Sea. Cavi- 
te jutted out toward Bataan on the oppo- 
site shore to form the mouth of the bay. 
In the middle of the mouth lay Corregi- 
dor. On the thumb rose two dead volca- 
noes, one linked to the other by a saddle 
of land. One stood in the north with two 
peaks - - Natib and Silafganan - - towering 
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up to 4,200 feet. The other, Mount Bata- 
an, rose up 4,700 feet to dominate the 
southern landscape and the Mariveles 
range. The thumb was flat and swampy at 
the base, rugged and hilly on the saddle, 
a long strip of narrow plains at the edges. 

A curling ribbon of road hugged the 
coastline. It began at Dinalupihan in the 
northeast and stretched southward, going 
through Hermosa, Mabatang, Abucay, 
Balanga, Pilar, Orion, Limay, Lamao and 
Cabcaben on the eastern shore. From 
Cabcaben, it snaked westward to Marive- 
les, then zigzagged northward from Bagac 
to Mauban, Bayandati and Morong in the 
west. From Bagac, another road cut east- 
ward to Pilar cross the waist of Bataan, 
providing lateral communication between 
the two sides of the peninsula. 

The Fil-American commander-in-chief, 
Douglas MacArthur, like Homma a lieu- 
tenant general, had dug his line of battle 
from Mabatang on the bayside westward 
to Mauban. It was nota continuous line - - 
in the middle stood the twinpeaked 
mountain. The hump split the line in two 
fronts. The eastern front - - from Maba- 


tang westward to Natib - - would be 
known as the Abucay line. The western 
from Mauban eastward to Silanganan 
would be referred to as the Mauban line. 
The eastern front was MacArthur’s right 
flank, the western his left. Not counting 
the base of the mountain, the two fronts 
ran for 15 miles. 


MacArthur thought the Japanese 
would be crazy to break through the un- 
mapped ravines and pure jungle of the 
two peaks - - the job would be extremely 
difficult for infantry, let alone artillery 
and armor. But this, a source of strength, 
was also a source of weakness. Though 
the two peaks could not be penetrated, 
they made mutual support between the 
two flanks impossible. 

The Abucay line was manned by the 
I] Philippine Corps, consisting of four 
divisions - - the Philippine 11th, 21st, 
41st and Slst - - plus the 57th Infantry, 
Philippine Scouts, altogether 25 000 men. 
In command was an American major 
general, George Parker. 

The Mauban line was held by the | 
Philippine Corps, consisting of three 
divisions - - the Philippine Ist, 31st and 
91st - - plus combat elements of the Phil- 
ippine 7lst and what remained of the 
26th Cavalry, Philippine Scouts, altoge- 
ther 22,500 men. In command was the 
most senior of MacArthur’s major gen- 
erals, Jonathan Wainwright. 

Below the waist of Bataan, a stretch 
covering more than 100 square miles, 
MacArthur established the Service Com- 
mand Area under an American briga- 
dier, Allan McBride. For this job, Mc- 
Bride had only the equivalent of two 
divisions - - two infantry regiments of the 
Philippine 2nd under a Filipino major 
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general, Guillermo B. Francisco, and an 
assortment of army, navy and air force 
troops. 

It was perhaps the most beautiful 
battlefield in the world, breathtaking 
in its wildness. Bataan then was not what 
it is today. Sugarcane and rice paddy 
extended on flat land for miles around, 
disappearing in wide stretches of forest 
which climbed up the slopes of the 
mountain. Radiating from the volcanic 
mass of Natib and Silafiganan were 
streams which over the centuries had cut 
gullies on the face of the mountain and 
become a network of rivers in the forest 
below. Game abounded - - deer, monkeys, 
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wild boar, wild fowl. The forest floor 
was sO overgrown with jungle that one 
could not see more than 15 yards away. 
A ripple of heavy activity had gone 
through the Fil-American line. The re- 
sult was a complex of tank traps, artillery 
and machinegun emplacements, rifle pits, 
foxholes, entrenchments protected in 
critical places with double-apron fences 
of barbed wire. Fields of fire were cleared 
in jungle positions. For lack of picks and 
shovels, bayonets and mess kit covers 
were used to build fortifications. The 
troops fortified as much of the line as 
they could. They were racing against the 
imminence of Japanese attack. 


The assessment was correct. Akira 
Nara had his heart set on quick victory. 
Complying with Homma’s orders, he had 
split his brigade in four forces, one of 
them in reserve. One force, built around 
Colonel Takeo Imai’s 141st Infantry, 
would form his left wing in the east. Ano- 
ther, built around Colonel Susumu Take- 
chi’s battlewise 9th Infantry, would form 
his right wing, try for a breakthrough in 
the Natib sector, then fan out to link up 
with the Imai force. Takechi’s maneuver 
being the key operation, he placed his re- 
serve - - the Japanese 142nd Infantry - - 
behind Takechi, ready to exploit a break- 
through. Though the weight of Nara’s 
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attack would be on the Abucay line, a 
third Japanese force - - built around Co- 
lonel Yunosuke Watanabe’s 122nd Infan- 
try - - would drive down to Morong, 
break through the Mauban line, take Ba- 
gac and seize the lateral road. Once re- 
duced to pockets, the Fil-American battle 
line would be destroyed piecemeal. 

Nara was in position by the early 
afternoon of January 9, 1942 - - three 
days after Layac. At 3 p.m. he gave the 
order to jump off. Through his binoculars 
he saw masses of booted and brown-hel- 
meted Japanese khaki march off to as- 
signed battle zones. Then he felt the base 
of Bataan trembling under his feet. His 
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heavy artillery had opened up. 

The Imai force came under attack 
at once - - Fil-American heavy artillery, 
well-hidden in thick jungle, zeroed in 
on this formation and scattered it. 
The Takechi force advanced without 
resistance and eventually discovered why 
- - in the labyrinth of the jungle, it was 
marching in the wrong direction. Imai 
regrouped at the first opportunity, split- 
ting his force in two columns. One spread 
out before the Fil-American right, held 
by the 57th Infantry, Philippine Scouts, 
under an American colonel, George 
Clarke. The other, swinging westward 
across rugged ground, prepared to hit the 
Fil-American center. This crucial area 
was held by the Philippine 41st Division, 
commanded by a Filipino brigadier, 
Vicente Lim. 


A sugarcane field, 150 yards wide, 
separated the Japanese from Clarke’s 
outpost line. This - - on the night of Jan- 
uary 11 - - became a critical point. A 
bright moon shone on this narrow no- 
man’s land. Suddenly a roar went up as 
the Japanese laid a rolling artillery bar- 
rage, following up with heavy machine- 
gun fire. Then they pushed quickly in a 
banzai charge. “Wave after of screaming 
Japanese troops hurled themselves on the 
barbed wire entanglements, forming hu- 
man bridges over which succeeding waves 
could pass.” They pressed on, finally tear- 
ing a large hole in the American-officered 
Filipino line. But they fought for noth- 
ing. The Filipinos counterattacked in the 
moming and reoccupied their previous 
positions. When the fight ended, up to 
300 Japanese, including the column com- 
mander, lay dead. 

Imai’s other column, also attacking 
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in moonlight, hit the Fil-American center 
with no better luck. Lim, a martinet at 
once feared and loved by his men, proved 
immovable. His Philippine 41st - - boys 
from Cavite and Rizal - - braced up in a 
line of blue denim fatigues camouflaged 
in rolling jungle. It took the fist of the 
attack and threw it back. 


Takechi, the keymen in the maneuver, 
never got a piece of the action. He got 
swallowed up by the jungle. Some of 
his companies got to within two miles 
of the Philippine 51st Division, holding 
the Fil-American left at the base of Natib. 
Others marched away from the front by 
mistake. 


Nara was white with rage. This was 
totally unexpected. He found excuses 
for the reverse - - the men weren’t expe- 
rienced enough, they weren’t combat- 
ready, and so on and so forth. But he 
soon identified his real difficulties. One 
was poor maps. Another was poor com- 
munication - - he couldn’t maintain radio 
contact with his forces. Finally there was 
the matter of courage - - the Fil-American 
troops were determined to make a big 
fight of it. 


At his headquarters on Corrigidor, 
MacArthur’s eyes lit up. His faith in 
the Filipino as a fighting man had been 
reaffirmed. Though in uniform for only 
six months, in many cases even less, and 
using obsolete World War I weapons - - 
Enfield rifles, water-cooled Browning ma- 
chineguns, French 75-millimeter guns - - 
the Filipino had stood up to a brave, 
superbly-trained and modern-equipped 
enemy, honed to a fine cutting edge in 
the battle-fields of China. Valor could 
never be a problem on Bataan. The prob- 
lem was supply. 


Ammunition was adequate, but sup- 
plies were short on all other items. Rice 
stocks could last only 20 days, flour 
and canned vegetables 30 days, canned 
meat and fish 50 days, canned milk 40 
days. Medicines, particularly quinine, 
were in critical supply. With this pitifully 
small stockpile, Bataan and Corregidor 
had to be maintained until expected rein- 
forcements came in 180 days. The refu- 
gee factor - - 26,000 civilians had joined 
the retreat to Bataan and had to be fed - - 
compounded the problem. 

MacArthur had to make a painful 
decision. “Put the troops on _ half-ra- 
tions,” he ordered. Half-rations meant 
2,000 calories - - “half the normal re- 
quirements of an active man.” 


The Japanese reputation as a fight- 
ing people put Masaharu Homma in a 
psychological squeeze. Tokyo had given 
him just 50 days to complete his Philip- 
pine conquest. In less than a week a Japa- 
nese army had taken Hongkong. Another 
Japanese army was about to duplicate the 
feat in Singapore. A Japanese push to- 
ward Indonesia had begun, and the news 
all over Southeast Asia told of lightning 
Japanese victories. Homma was called 
upon to take Bataan quickly. 

All right, he told Nara. Get on with it. 

Nara switched his dispositions. He 
ordered Imai to continue swinging west- 
ward so as to become his right wing. 
This was necessary because Takechi, who 
was holding his right, obviously had got 
lost and was unheard from. He pulled the 
Japanese 142nd Infantry out of reserve 
and ordered it out to the Fil-American 
right, replacing Imai as his left. He posted 
a new reserve behind Imai, whose job was 
now to wear down the Fil-American left 


and center, Takechi’s job remained the 
same - - to break through the Fil-Ameri- 
can left and roll up the Abucay line from 
the rear. 

A few hours later jump-off - - January 
12, 1942 - - Japanese pressure was tight- 
ening all over the Abucay outpost line. 
One column had crossed the river Cala- 
migan, poised for another smash at the 
Fil-American fight. Another was pushing 
due west toward the Fil-American left 
and center. Nara’s air arm, flying in 
shifts of three planes each, was diving 
into the trees, bombing and strafing. His 
artillery was lobbing shells without letup. 
The entire Abucay front was alive with 
gunfire. 


George Clarke’s 57th Infantry coolly 
took the attack on the Fil-American 
tight. By late afternoon it was hard- 
pressed. Peering through binoculars at his 
forward command post, Clarke saw the 
Japanese driving into his left flank and 
bending it back. He got Parker on the 
telephone. 

“I’m getting breached, General. I’ve 
got to counterattack. I can’t do it with- 
out reinforcements.” 

“Hold on, George. I'll give you the 
21st Infantry. My reserve. All two bat- 
talions of it.” 

At the Fil-American center, the Imai 
force, fighting behind artillery and air- 
craft, swung at Lim’s Philippine 41st. 
Pressure built up quickly after bombard- 
ment had softened the Filipino line. Res- 
ponding to Lim’s call for reinforcements, 
a battalion of the 23rd Infantry moved 
out of reserve. It was caught by a covey 
of dive bombers as it marched in exposed 
jungle to the battle line - - 70 were count- 
ed killed or wounded. But the rest of the 
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battalion made it to the front. The Fil- 
American center held. 

The push on the Fil-American left 

- a line of foxhole and machinegun 
emplacements running westward to the 
Natib jungles - - was red-hot. Though 
shooting briskly behind the fire of its 
own artillery, the Filipino line broke. The 
American brigadier in command of the 
sector, Albert Jones, counterattacked. His 
Philippine Sist - - boys from Laguna, Ba- 
tangas, Tayabas and the Camarines - - 
jumped off into heavy Japanese fire. The 
counterstrike got pinned down after some 
lost ground had been recovered - - the 
hole in the Fil-American left could not 
be plugged. 


Fleshed out by the 21st Infantry, 
Clarke hit back at the Fil-American 
right the following morning, opening up 
with an artillery barrage. The Japanese 
were limbering up for a strike of their 
own, but Clarke beat them to the punch. 
The 21st - - boys from Pampanga and Tar- 
lac - - attacked with aggressiveness they 
had never shown before. Leap-frogging 
in the bush, they poured rifle and ma- 
chinegun fire into the salient, driving the 
Japanese back. Three hours after jump- 
off, Clark got his line straightened out. 

Petering out at the Fil-American 
right, Japanese fire gathered force - - on 
January 14 - - at the point where Lim’s 
Philippine 41st linked up with Jones’ 
Philippine 51st. Lim had an outpost line 
at the far bank of the river Balantay, 
which ran in front of the Fil-American 
left and center. Though hindered by the 
rapid fire of Lim’s artillery , Imai slammed 
hard. The outposts reeled back across the 
river. A gap now showed between the two 
divisions. Jones rectified the line by pull- 
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ing back from his main battle positions 
behind the Balantay. His withdrawal had 
the effect of erasing the hole the Japanese 
had punched into his front the previous 
day. His new line was unfortified and 
weak in many places, but it could be 
held. 


He got no chance to rest. At the point 
where he joined hands with Lim in 
the Natib foothills, Imai concentrated 
strong air- and artillery-supported forma- 
tions. Into this vital spot the Japanese 
commander threw everything he had. 
But it simply was not his day. Lim 
splintered the attack. Jones called out his 
cook and stayed out. 


Frustrated by Lim, Imai decided to 
break Jones. The concentration of his 
attack shifted westward. His artillery 
alternated with his aircraft in beating a 
tattoo on the Fil-American left. Invisible 
in the dappled jungle, his infantry pushed 
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forward briskly in small rifle and ma- 
chine gun parties which covered broad 
sections of front all at once, creating the 
impression of large numbers. Fire- 
crackers which exploded like the .28 
Arisaka rifle, planted by _ infiltrators 
in sections of front not under attack, 
heightened the deception. But Jones 
would not break. Under the heavy rain 
of fire, the Philippine 51st stood firm. 


A greater danger soon turned up. A 
Japanese buildup was discovered about 
a thousand yards to the west, perpendi- 
culas to the front of the Philippine 5S lst. 
This was the Takechi force, which had 
found its bearing at last. Wearied by its 
long march across trackless jungle, it was 
taking a breather. But soon it should be 
reorganizing for attack. It had to be stop- 
ped before it could break through Jones 
and take the Abucay line from the rear. 


Jones took stock fast, but had been 
fighting with heavy losses for four days 
now and were getting spent. They 
couldn’t possibly hold out much longer. 

He got Parker on the telephone. “I 
have to have fresh troops. That’s the 
only way. Without reinforcements, I can’t 
hold my front.” 

“I have nothing to give you, Honus. 
] have committed my own reserves. But 
hold on. Give me a chance to talk to 
higher headquarters.” 

The request was quickly granted. 
For days now, MacArthur’s staff had 
worried about the two interior flanks at 
the base of the mountain. Homma, Mac- 
Arthur was told, should be expected to 
do the unexpected. The logical points of 
Japanese penetration were Bataan’s two 
principal roads along the coastline. Ergo, 
Homma should be expected to try and 
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achieve tactical surprise by putting his 
main effort on the forested front at the 
center of the peninsula. Mac-Arthur took 
the advice. Just in time too. After his 
drive on the Fil-American right had col- 
lapsed, Nara had shifted the weight of his 
attack on the Fil-American left, certain 
that Natib was the “pivot point of the 
entire enemy position.” 


Parker got a good deal more than 
he had hoped for. MacArthur’s own 
reserve, the elite Philippine Division - - 
two infantry regiments of American regu- 
lars plus supporting arms - - was released 
to him. So was the Philippine 31st Divi- 
sion, which was pulled out of Wainwright 
and ordered out to the Abucay line. Mac- 
Arthur’s action proved heady for Parker, 
who got obsessed with the idea of imme- 
diate counterattack. Though his two ex- 
tra divisions were still on the way to 
the front, he decided that now was the 
time to give the Japanese a dose of their 
own medicine. He would beat them to 
the punch. 


He got Jones on the telephone. 
‘‘Here’s your chance to regain lost ground 
and reoccupy positions in your previous 
main line of resistance. Tomorrow mom- 
ing is a good time to counterattack.” 


Jones whould not believe it. As com- 
mander of South Luzon Force during 
the retreat to Bataan, he built up his re- 
putation as a frontline general, but he 
knew when to attack and when to stay 
put. “My troops are very tired and my 
losses very heavy. My line right now is 
not a good place to launch a counterat- 
tack - - it’s tactically unsound. This is the 
reason why | asked you for fresh troops 
in the first place. I'm hardly in shape to 
hold my front.” 


Parker insisted. ““You'll be there with 
fresh muscle. I'll give you the 3rd Battal- 
lion, 2st Infemtry.” 

Reluctantly Jones told his staff to 
work out plans for a counterstrike. 

At his headquarters, Homma had no 
idea that this was happening. Stubborn 
Fil-American resistance had convinced 
him that Nara was getting nowwhere 
at the Abucay line, and indeed Nara’s 
reports were that it was hard going all 
the way, with the Fil-American artillery 
blasting off ‘without a minute’s respite.” 
Anxiously Homma waited for news from 
the other side of the mountain. 

A Japanese buildup had materialized 
at Morong, the seacoast town above 
Mauban. This was the Watanabe force. It 
had come from Olongapo, crossing 
Subic Bay in a flotilla of bancas, dug- 
out canoes. Its job was to break through 
the Mauban line, then join the Imai and 
Takechie forces for the mop-up. Now - - 
on January 14, the day Imai threw his big 
punch at Abucay - - it was looking at the 
lay of the land. 

The Mauban line ran through five 
miles of thick forest. It was held bv 
the Philippine 1st Division, commanded 
by a Filipino brigadier, Fidel Segundo, 
and an infantry regiment detached from 
the Philippine 31st Division. A string of 
artillery battalions and formations of 
armor stiffened the line. About a mile 
above this main battle position, from 
Bayandati to the slopes of Silafganan, 
was a String of outposts. Watanabe would 
have to break through this outposts line 
before he could slam into the front. 

The commander of the Mauban line, 
Jonathan Wainwright, thought he should 
contain Watanabe at Morong. Forth- 
with a large force - - an infantry regi- 


ment and a 26th Cavalry troop, with 
two artillery battalions and an engineer 
battalion in support - - blocked the Japa- 
nese at the river Batalan, which hugged 
the northern edge of the town. In com- 
mand was an American major, McCullum. 
The Fil-American artillery opened the 
battle. Though Watanabe replied with 
heavy artillery and machinegun fire, Fil- 
American flank attacks forced him back 
across the river. The attacks were expen- 
sive. The Filipino line was decimated, and 
the cavalry, which had done a good job of 
harassment and shock action, had to be 
withdrawn from the fight. As Fil-American 
fire slackened, Watanabe counterattacked. 
The momentum of his push carried his 
troops beyond Morong - which he took on 
January 17 - - and drove the Filipinos to 
a ridge about a mile south of it. Here, 
determined to cortrol the main road to 
Mauban, the Filipinos dug in. 

The Japanese were victorious at last. 
Homma’s estimate of the situation - - 
that Bataan could be rolled up much 
more quickly from Mauban - - seemed to 
have been confirmed. Four days earlier - - 
on January 13 - - he had organized Head- 
quarters Jl6th Infantry Group, built 
around Watanabe’s 122nd Infantry and 
the Japanese 20th Infantry, with support- 
ing artillery and anti-tank forces, altoge- 
ther 5,000 men. He had put this force 
under a major general, Naoki Kimura, 
with orders to launch an offensive at 
once. He told Kimura, “You are directly 


under me.” 
Akira Nara thus lost sole command on 


Bataan. 

On the other side of the mountain, the 
fighting was reaching a crucial stage. A 
reluctant Albert Jones was at a forward 
command post in the Fil-American left. 
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His promised reserve - - 3rd Battalion, 
21st Infantry - - was not yet in position. 
But in this grey dawn - - January 16, 
1942 - - his Philippine 5Ist had formed 
for the counterstrike, two infantry regi- 
ments abreast. An artillery battalion 
began throwing shells in the dark. Jones 
knew it was his artillery - - eight French 
75-millimeter guns. It was the wrong 
hardware for this battle. What he needed 
was mortars - - high-angle cannon which 
could lob shells to the far side of the hilly 
ground where the Japanese were. 

As the barrage lifted, the two regi- 
ments jumped off, pivoting at the point 
where they linked up with the Philippine 
41st. The counterattack apparently had 
been forseen. Japanese retaliation was 
immediate and full of fight. Takeo Imai 
had no intentions of being dislodged from 
hard-won positions in the Natib foothills. 

The Filipinos were red-hot. Out of 
their exhausted bodies were squeez- 
ing reserves of stregnth which they never 
knew were there. In the face of heavy Ja- 
panese fire, they established control of 
the bush - - they could not be pinned 
down. The 51st Infantry - - center of the 
attacking line - - was particularly resolute: 
it sliced quickly through the Japanese de- 
fense. 

What happened next was unclear - - 
there are many gaps in the story - - but it 
must certainly have resulted from the 
thickness of the jungle and the evident 
failure of Jones’ communication net. The 
Natib foothills were carpeted with matted 
jungle so dense it was impossible for the 
advancing regiments to lock into one ano- 
ther. Even company commanders lost 
sight of their platoons and had trouble 
coordinating their movements. As it 
pushed forward, the Sist Infantry did not 
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realize it was racing ahead of the two re- 
giments on its flanks. Two large holes 
were forming in the attacking line. 

The Japanese were reacting energe- 
tically to the intensity of the Fil-Ameri- 
can push. The Imai force was getting 
back-stopped. Finally the Takechi force 
was getting set to strike, and troops of 
the Japanese 142nd Infantry were shift- 
ing westward from the Fil-American right 
to beef up the Japanese defense at the 
Fil-American left. 

At about noon, after approximately 
seven hours of fighting, Imai saw the 
holes and his opportunity to counter- 
attack. Takechi, he knew, was now press- 
ing against the Sist Infantry, and troops 
of the Japanese 142nd were hitting the 
Philippine 41st at the Fil-American cen- 
ter. He could swing at the 51st Infantry 
and open the way for a breakthrough, 
but the move would be dangerous - - he 
would expose his own flank to attack 
by the Philippine 41st. He decided to 
clear his flank first, slugging at the 
41st with both fists. Lim, as usual, threw 
him back. 

The 51st infantry was now facing fire 
from three directions. Nothing could be 
more terrifying to troops in battle than 
the thought of being surrounded and 
cut off from routes of retreat. Were Jones 
in telephone contact with his regiment, 
he could have saved the day. Obviously 
he was not. In the afternoon the regiment 
scattered. Jones’ headquarters, concerned 
now with saving the division, ordered his 
other regiment - - the 53rd Infantry - - 
out of battle and into the sanctuary 
of the Natib slopes. Of the 51st Infantry, 
Jones could round up only 100 stragglers. 
These he put astride the Guitol trail, 
about 4,000 yards behind his previous 
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FORTIFICATIONS ON BATAAN. Tank obstacles and double-apron fence entanglements are shown 
in top photo while below is a roadblock near the Mauban Line. 
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positions - - if the Japanese came that 
way, he would block them. As he 
marched his stragglers off, he took one 
look at the scene of action. The entire 
Fil-American left had disintegrated. 

What began with the promise of victo- 
ry was now a disaster. The remarkable 
thing was that the Japanese did not know 
it. The thick jungle which undid the Fili- 
pinos was now a puzzler to the Japanese 
- - they themselves had no clear idea of 
what was going on. 

But George Parker, analyzing reports 
at his headquarters in Limay, knew that 
his left flank had evaporated. Forthwith 
he ordered the Philippine Division to re- 
establish the Fil-American left. The Ame- 
rican brigadier in command of the divi- 
sion, Maxon S. Lough, got one of his two 
regiments - - the U.S. 3ist Infantry - - 
quickly in position. At zero hour, 8:15 
a.m. January 17, the other regiment - - 
was just coming up. Lough did not wait 
for the 45th to get set. He ordered the 
31st to strike immediately - - he would 
increase pressure on the Japanese when 
the 45th got into the line. Lough knew 
the fate of the Abucay line depended 
upon swift attack. 

On the other side of the mountain, the 
Fil-Americans were also taking a beating. 
Thinking he could not hold it. Wain- 
wright had abandoned the ridge below 
Morong and retired to his outposts. This 
put Naoki Kimura in position to move 
according to plan. One Japanese force 
pounded the Fil-American outpost line. 
Another swung eastward, trying for a 
breakthrough at Silafiganan. 

But Homma, impatient now, wanted a 
quick knockout at Mauban line. A Japa- 
nese bridgehead at that point would ex- 
pose Mauban to attack from the rear. 
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The fight for the outposts was bitter. 
A Japanese night attack took the posi- 
tion. Counterattacking in the morning, 
Fidel Segundo’s Philippine Ist - - mostly 
late enlistees and boys from the ROTC - - 
got it back. The Japanese regained posse- 
sion after another night attack and refus- 
ed to let go. The Filipinos had to with- 
draw to the main battle line. 

The Japanese drive toward Silafiganan 
was unbelievably easy. The lieutenant 
colonel in command of the attacking 
force, Horoshi Nakanishi, sent out scouts 
to see how the Filipinos were set up. The 
scouts came back with reports of incredi- 
ble Fil-American carelessness - - a wide 
gap lay in the jungle between two Fili- 
pino infantry regiments. Nakanishi 
whistled through his teeth. 

Quietly he went through the gap, 
sneaking southward with heavy equip- 
ment until he reached the west road, 
which curled due southeast from Mauban. 
Here, about three miles east of Mauban 
and behind the Fil-American right, he 
built a roadblock - - a minefield, tank 
traps, 37-millimeter anti-tank guns, auto- 
matic weapons. He could not believe his 
luck. Absolutely with no sweat, he had 
cut the supply line from Limay - - the Fil- 
American supply center of Bataan - - to 
the Mauban front. The Filipino troops 
in Mauban could now be starved into 
surrender. Once they ran out of ammu- 
nition, they would cease to be an effect- 
ive fighting force. 

But MacArthur, studying his situation 
map on Corregidor, did not know this 
yet. What was worrying him was the Fil- 
American reverses in Abucay. The Philip- 
pine Division, ordered to reestablish the 
Fil-American left, was making no head- 
way. By day under heavy artillery and air 


attack and at night harried by infiltration 
parties, the Americans were getting now- 
where. They could not attack behind the 
fire of their Stokes mortars - - most of the 
ammunition turned out to be duds. After 
five days of fighting, they were pinned 
down to approximately the same place 
where they had begun. 

This left Mac-Arthur with no choice. 
The way the fighting went, the Fil-Ame- 
rican left would never be restored. He 
ordered a general withdrawal, to begin 
January 23 ‘‘under cover of darkness.” 

That night an American torpedo boat, 
PT 34, was on patro! 10 miles below the 
Mauban line. It saw a dim light low on 
the water. It called out, “Boat ahoy! ” 
The reply was a hail of shot - - the light 
came from a Japanese barge. PT 34 sank 
the barge quickly, all four of its 50 
caliber machineguns blazing. Half an hour 
later, cruising up the coast, PT 34 ran 
into another Japanese barge and killed it. 

The two barges were part of a Japa- 
nese amphibious force under a lieutenant 
colonel, Nariyoshi Tsunehiro, altogether 
900 men.Its mission was to land at Cai- 
bobo Point below Bagac and plant a dag- 
ger in Mac-Arthur’s back. Homma had 
planned the landings to speed things up. 
Bataan was taking too long. He was losing 
face. Navigating in rough seas and dark- 
ness, Tsunehiro’s force split in two, one 
landing at Quinauan Point, well below 
Caibobo, and the other at Longoskawa- 
yan Point off Mariveles at the tip of Ba- 
taan. Tsunehiro’s expedition would be 
destroyed in what was to be known as the 
Battle of the Points. 

The withdrawal order apparently did 
not reach the Philippine Ist at once. 
Fighting was hot at Wainwright’s left 
flank and at the roadblock behind his 
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right. The west road could not be used as 
a withdrawal route unless the roadblock 
was knocked out. 

A tank attack began the Fil-American 
fight to take the roadblock. Two tanks 
exploded quickly under Japanese mines. 
Though getting howitzer and small arms 
fire from all sides, the Japanese, replying 
with machineguns and anti-tank guns, re- 
fused to be driven off. The battle raged 
for days, with the combatants reduced to 
eating roots and whatever eatables the 
jungle offered. Only the will to win sus- 
tained attacker and defender. The irresis- 
tible force had finally collided with the 
immovable object. 

Japanese determination paid off. The 
Mauban front, its stocks of food and 
ammunition spent, got weaker and 
weaker. The American colonel in tempo- 
rary command of the Philippine Ist, K.L. 
Berry, thought a Japanese breakthrough 
was a matter of time. Unable to reach 
Wainwright, on January 25 he acted on 
his own and gave the order to withdraw. 

With the Japanese astride the west 
road, he must retreat through ravines and 
jungle. Moving his artillery, altogether 
25 pieces, on this kind of terrain was out 
of the question - - the guns had to be des- 
troyed. Berry’s artillery officers removed 
breechlocks and firing pins in heavy si- 
lence - - most had tears in their eyes. 
Then, at nightfall, the men of the Philip- 
pine Ist withdrew, one battalion at a time 
behind a covering force. They took trails 
in deep jungles on Bataan’s western shore, 
carrying their wounded in litters. It was 
a well-planned retreat, executed with 
skill. The Japanese never knew until too 
late that the Fil-Americans were gone. 

While all this was going on, the men of 
the Abucay front had withdrawn to new 
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positions in a line running from Bagac 
eastward to Orion. The retreat was just as 
skillful. Behind a covering force - - strung 
out in a line extending from the east road 
to an anchor of ravine and jungle - - the 
Fil-American divisions moved out. No 
one directed traffic - - there were no mili- 
tary police. The east road teemed with 
masses of vehicles and men so thick that 
at some points traffic could not move. 
But there was no scramble for the right of 
way. It was ordered confusion. 

For two nights and one day, the cover- 
ing shell stood up to Japanese attack, 
counterpunching so hard the Japanese did 
not know it was shielding a general re- 
treat. When finally they realized what was 
happening, they went off in hot pursuit. 
But their blows lacked power now. 
Though getting full rations, they were 
exhausted. 

Their air arm definitely was not. All 
day on January 25, almost without letup, 
Japanese aircraft unloaded bombs and 
sprayed bullets on the retreating columns. 
Under the rain of missiles, the Fil-Ameri- 
cans, their uniforms now in tatters, kept 
moving south. When at last they occupied 
positions in the new line, the covering 
force was disbanded. The retreat was 
over. 

MacArthur had lost 35 percent of his 
forces and had no way of replacing them. 
Unknown to him, Japanese losses were 
just as heavy. In just two weeks of hard 
fighting, the Japanese lost over 2,000 
combat casualties in Abucay. Their losses 
in Mauban must have been proportion- 
ately as high. 

Despite weariness and lack of sleep, 
the Fil-Americans immediately began for- 
tifying the new line. Like a boxer getting 
a second wind, they braced up for the 
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second round of fighting. But through it 
all ran a note of despair. Looking about 
him in his new sector, a Philippine Divi- 
sion i eutenant, Henry G. Lee, caught the 
feeling in a poem. Bataan, he wrote, had 
been saived for another day - - 

“Ssved for hunger and wound and 
heat, For slow exhaustion and grim re- 
treat. For a wasted hope and sure de- 
feat. 

it was all that and more. Yet for 74 
more days Bataan held, standing up to 
every Japanese attack - - an embarras- 
ment to Japanese arms. In Southeast 
Asia were Japanese invincibility seemed 
beyond dispute, Hongkong, Singapore 
and the key Indonesian islands had quick- 
ly fallen, but Bataan kept on shooting to 
tell the world that Japanese armies could 
be stopped. Given only 50 days to com- 
plete his Philippine conquest, Hom- 
ma realized it was an impossible job. 
In the end he had to swallow his pride, 
doing what Japanese generals were 
trained not to do - - tell Tokyo he could 
not take Bataan without heavy rein- 
forcements and more guns. Faced with 
no alternative, Tokyo complied, though 
marking Homma as an inept general. 

By that time any general with suffi- 
cient numbers of fresh troops, artillery 
and aircraft could take Bataan. The frac- 
tional rations - - a small mound of rice 
flavored with canned salmon twice a 
day - - had made the Fil-American troops 
unfit for combat. Malnutrition had clear- 
ed the way for the onset of disease. 
which attacked more surely than the 
Japanese did. As the campaign drew to 
the final battle, large numbers of the men 
could not even lift a gun. 

Courage was there - - but not the phy- 
sical strength to sustain it. 
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FALL OF BATAAN and CORREGIDOR | 
COMMEMORATIVE COINS | 








1982 1,500 — Prso Gold 








1982 50 — Piso Silver 


To commemorate the 40th anniversary of the Fall of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, the Central Bank of the Philippines issued gold and silver coins in deno- 
minations of 1500-Piso and 50-Piso, respectively. Having almost the same de- 
| Signs, the coins feature on the obverse the profile of a Filipino officer and an 
American soldier at his side with inscriptions “1942-1982” on the lower left 
quadrant and “‘BATAAN-CORREGIDOR” below. The seal of the Republic of 
the Philippines appears on the reverse circumscribed with ““REPUBLIKA NG 
PILIPINAS” and ‘‘1500-PISO” for the gold and ‘SO-PISO” for the silver. The 
1500-Piso gold BU weighs 9.95 grams with a diameter of 27.74 mm. It has a 
composition of 900 gold, 50 silver and 50 copper. Weighing 28 grams with a 
diameter of 40 mm., the 50-Piso, which came out in proof and BU, has a com- 
position of 925 silver and 75 copper. 
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THE WORLD OF THE REALES FUERTES 
OUR FOREBEARS KNEW 


by Dr. Serafin D. Quiason* 


(Speech delivered at the awards night capping the Eight National Nu- 
mismatic Convention sponsored by the Philippine Numismatic & Anti- 
quarian Society at the Holiday Inn on November 20, 1981.) 


I am not a coin collector or an expert 
in the field of numismatology. My only 
claim to speak before you is that I am 
now beginning to take a positive interes. 
in numismatic matters as a member of 
the Ad Hoc Numismatic Committee of 
the Central Bank of the Philippines. I 
attach, therefore, an intrinsic value to 
your kind invitation to participate with 
you in your more than a half-century 
of modest, cheerful and learned fellow- 
ship. 

With your kind indulgence, allow me 
to begin my talk with a historical view 
on some of the multi-faces of money 
to which our indigenous forebears had 
been exposed since the advent of the 
Western colonizers. Under the Spanish 
colonial yoke, our ancestors, principalia 
and kailanes and ilustrados and kasama 


* Dr. Quiazon is the Director of the National 
Library and concurrently the Chairman of the 
National Historical Institute. 
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alike comprehended in time the value of 
money not only as an instrument of trade 
and human progress but also as a diabolic 
medium for personal and imperial aggran- 
dizement. 

Along side with the evangelization 


) 


effort, the hispanization process in our 
archipelago carried with it the spread of 
the money economy. It was through the 
intermediary effort of the friars that our 
early ancestors came to know about the 
ways and greatness of Christ. It was 
through their biblical teachings that 
our indigenous forebears learned what 
Joseph, together with Mary at Bethlehem, 
used in paying his tribute in the form of 
a head tax to the Roman Empire. But we 
often wonder whether or not they were 
also taught that the type of silver coins 
“the denarius of Cesar Augustus” struck 
by the procurators of Judea, was the 
usual remuneration for a day’s work. (St. 
Matthew, Chapter 20, Verse 2). It was 
through the media of the pulpit and the 
indigenized pasyon that the Christianized 
Filipinos heard it every Lenten season 
about Judas’ betrayal of Christ, the 
Saviour, to his enemies for the measely 
sum of 30 pieces of silver shekel. Why 
only 30 pieces of silver shekel were co- 
venanted with Judas? (Matthew, Chapter 
26, Verse 15) According to Exodus, 
Chapter 21, Verse 32, that the fateful 
amount was the authorized compensation 
to indemnify the accidental killing of a 
househelper. Weighing about 220 grains 
of Troy, the silver shekel was the Phoe- 
nician tetradrachma coin struck in the 
city of Tyre between 126 B.C. and A.D. 
65. The same silver shekel coins were 
also used to grease the palms of the 
Roman soldiers, guarding the Holy 
Sepulchre to cause them to disappear and 
keep silent on the morning of Easter. 


A modern Western scholar made an 
estimate of the value and purchasing 
power that bought Christ’s betrayal 
saying that the 30 pieces of silver shekel 


would be equivalent to $1,080 or a small 
size real estate. It would not be a surprise 
to find in our colonial experience several 
men of the robe, lay encomenderos, 
quite a few governor-generals and alcal- 
de-mayores with thirty silver reales in 
their hands. 

The key to the gradual transformation 
of Manila into a primate city in Spanish 
Philippines, a way-station in the trans- 
Pacific trade and an adjunct to the 
lucrative India and China trade lay mainly 
in the influx of silver reales from the 
mints of Mexico, Peru, Chile and Guate- 
mala, the periodic arrivals of Chinese 
sampan merchants, particularly from 
Fukien and Kwantung provinces, and in 
the rise of clandestine trade with the 
India-based European companies. The 
Manilefios, as the tiny Spanish commer- 
cial and religious elements were known, 
became the sole beneficiaries of the mo- 
nopolistic oriented trade of the colony. 


In the early part of the Spanish 
colonial period, silver reales which 
were highly coveted in Manila by the 
Chinese sampan traders, the Euro- 
pean “country traders,’ Armenians 
and Malabars were those struck at 
the Mexican mint bearing on one side 
of the silver coin (four, two one real) 
the coat of arms of Castile, Leon, and 
Granada consisting of castles, lions, 
and a pomegranate. On the reverse, 
what was inscribed were the columns 
of Hercules and the slogan PLUS 
ULTRA, plus a Latin M to show the 
mint and another letter to indicate 
the assayer. 

By 1732, a new coinage in Mexico 
City came into existence, using a new 
die and a newly imported coin ma- 
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chinery from Spain. The new silver 
coins came to be known in the expand- 
ing world economy as the ‘Spanish 
milled dollar.” Other mints in the 
Spanish American empire followed suit, 
using the ‘Dos Mundos” design. The 
newly minted silver coin, because of 
its handsome appearance, good quality 
and full weight, became the most co- 
veted metal specie by the Chinese mer- 
chants as well as the Westerners in the 
European-Asian trade. 


We are told by a European observer 
in the 18th century that as the Chinese 
sampans set sail homeward for South 
China, laden with silver reales the Chi- 
nese merchants displayed their remons- 
trance against the uncouth and ill-man- 
nered way accorded them by the Spanish 
authorities by discreetly throwing away 
their scapularios and beads of rosary 
into Manila Bay to the accompaniment 
of a chant sung in unison: ‘“Hesu Kito, 
Santa Malia, and San Hose.” 


Quite the contrary was the behavior 
of the Dutch vis-a-vis the Tokugawa 
Japanese authorities. At a much earlier 
period in Tokugawa Japan, the Dutch 
applied an entirely different techniques 
in ingratiating themselves with the Japan- 
ese authorities. In their obsession for the 
Japanese Koban, an oval-shaped gold coin 
and trade with the chonin, they went to 
the extent of trampling the cross or 
fumei so as to prove to the Japanese 
authorities that they were not men of the 
cloth. 

The decision on the part of the English 
East India Company, together with a 
handful of key British Army and naval 
officers at Fort St. George, that led to 
the invasion of Manila in September of 
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1762 was based partly on the presump- 
tion that there was substantial hoard of 
silver reales hidden in the monastic 
houses in Intramuros. 


During the brief but eventful occupa- 
tion of Manila, Cavite viejo, and Fort 
Caldera in Zamboanga by the English 
East India Company, the Manila Council, 
headed by Dawsonne Drake, ran into 
serious trouble with the spread of coun- 
terfeit barrillas. To meet the situation, 
Governor Drake and his council circula- 
ted copper money “with the Company’s 
arms” which could noi easily be faked. 
At the same time, the use of barrillas as a 
medium of exchange in the Manila mar- 
ket was banned. Such measures helped 
improve the local trade and were lauded 
by the Chinese shop keepers of the 
Parian. 

The English trade with Manila became 
one of the important branches of English 
Asian country trade because of the Spa- 
nish silver reales realized from the out- 
right sales of Indian “piece goods.” Thus, 
the great bulk of the silver reales from the 
New World was siphoned off by the 
Chinese merchants and the European 
“country traders” particularly the English 
from Fort St. George. Both the Euro- 
peans and the Chinese were men who 
“loveth silver,’ to paraphrase Fcclesias- 
tes, Chapter 5, Verse 10, and men who 
were not “satisfied with silver.’ The tons 
of silver which were steadily being poured 
in China’s “bottomless pit” since the 
arrival of the Portuguese came to a halt 
when the patterns of the European-Asian 
trade were reversed in the 19th century 
with the introduction of opium. 


Actually, the silver supply to the 
China market came from two major 


directions — ihe first from the European 
enclaves in India, which in turn, received 
the massive silver coins from _ their 
respective European nation-states and 
the second was, of course, from the Spa- 
nish-American empire via Manila. 

In the colonial domestic scene, two 
types of local economy, the sa-ilud and 
sa-ilaya, prevailed and in the process of 
their interaction, barter was the medium 
of exchange and persisted to be even in 
hispanized areas where the money eco- 
nomy existed. The Spanish monetary 
system dic not extend to all parts of the 
archipelago, nor was it of equal inten- 
sity in Luzon where the principal central 
market was situated. The limited amount 
of the Spanish currency in circulation in 
many parts of ihe archipelago favored the 
fiangui. 

In Mindanao, the currency used scarce- 
ly in trading was the Chinese metallic 
coin known as pousin and had ‘“‘hoies as 
in China.” In Sulu, a base copper called 
petis circulated with an equivalent value 
of about 200 for a kangan, a kind of 
coarse, thinly woven cloth. 

In many areas where the “Dos Mun- 
dos” were scarce, the native tributes were 
collected in kind. in the words of Tomas 
de Comyn: ‘‘a propensity to barter and 
traffic in all kinds of ways is indeed uni- 
versal among the natives.” 


In town, where the colonial currency 
was in fair circulation, the Christianized 
Filipinos, according to a late 17th Spa- 
nish chronicler, gave to each piece of 
Castillian coin its proper name, taking 
the “‘toston,” a coin of “real of four” 
as the basis for the greater sums. The 
term they used for all kinds of money 
was saiapi, which they divided into 
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cahatis, the cahatis into two seycapat, 
the seycapats into the seycavalos, the 
seycavalos into two calatios, the calatio 
into the cuding, etc. .. .” The toston 
became then the common denominator 
for all the fractional units: Thus, “‘the 
cahati had a value equivalent to one 
half toston, seycapat, the fourth part, 
seycavalo, the eight, calatio,” which 
according to a Filipino scholar, was a 
Tagalog corruption of the Spanish cop- 
per cuartillo. 

The copper cuartillo, the earliest coin, 
had an interest-type and legend indicating 
the state authority, monarch and the city 
that issued it. Minted in 1766 during the 
reign of Charles III, it bore the castle and 
inscription ciudad de Manila on the 
obverse and the arms of Filipinas on the 
reverse. In the following century, the 
cuartilios were still in circulation, the 
usual types being a crowned lion on the 
obverse and the arms of Spain on the 
reverse, but were reinforced during the 
time of Queen Isabel IJ by the issuance 
of pesos in gold and of fractional deno- 
minations in silver of 50, 20, and 10 
centimos. The types on all were the 
Bourbon portraits on the obverse and on 
the reverse the Castilian arms with an 
inscription Filipinas below the shield. The 
last Spanish coin struck for the Philip- 
pines in 1897 was the silver peso of 
Alfonso XII. 

During the Philippine Revolution, 
many members of the principalia buried 
their silver coins inside the gusi or jarlets 
in the ground and awaited for safer days. 
However, some of these valuable treas- 
ures in jars remained concealed until dis- 
covered by the farmer’s plough or by 
contemporary archeologists. 

The American period saw coin col- 
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lecting among the ilustrados becoming a 
vogue. The cabinet of coins was an essen- 
tial fixture of a cultured Filipino or an 
American as his private library. Examples 
of the rare breed of cultured gentlemen — 
numismatists were: Dr. Jose P. Bantug, 
Jesus Cacho, Dr. Jesus P. Celis, Felipe 
R. Hidalgo, and Dr. Albert S. Perez, 
Dr. Leoncio Lopez-Rizal, Rev. J. V. 
Mercado, Captain I. N. McKinney and 
Salvador Decena, to mention but a few 
men of distinction who were elected 
officers and members of the Philippine 
Numismatic amd Antiquarian Society. 
Coins were collected by them not only 
as objects of intellectual hobby but also 
as durable evidences of man’s socio- 
economic and cultural life throughout 
the ages. 

Since 1929, the number of private 


individuals putting their faith in coins 
grew and so with the increasing author- 
itative Filipino scholars in the field of 
numismatology. Significant studies in 
the said field have been made by Dr. 
Jose P. Bantug, Dr. Pablo I. de Jesus, 
Dr. Gilbert Perez, Aldo P. Basso, Dr. 
Angelita Ganzon de Legarda, Dr. Benito 
Legarda, Dr. Mena Crisologo, Mr. 
Antonio Bantug, and Atty. Feliciano 
Belmonte, to name some eminent writers. 
Their works have thrown important light 
on the historical, economic, informa- 
tional aspecis of our common indestruct- 
ible heritage — the old and the new coins 
— and above all on their numismatic 
value both in terms of their extrinsic 
traits and intrinsic qualities to stimulate 
human learning and scholarship. 


light which coins throw upon history. The secondary importance of the 
science is purely artistic. The study of coins is also of great use in 


elucidating the mythology of the ancients, in fixing the chronology 


(Value of Numismatics}. The chief value of numismatics consists in the | 
| 
\ 


indicating the origin and gradual extension over the civilized world 


of the principal systems of weighing the previous metals (metrology). 


of the different systems of alphabetical writing (paleography), and in 
| 

| 

(B.V. Head in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 1891.) | 

| 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN PHILIPPINE NUMISMATICS 


by Ben M. Alcantara 


he past decade ushered in some sig- 

nificant innovations in the currency 
of the country that brought forth a wind- 
fall of interesting and much sought after 
numismatic items. These changes which 
came in different forms and in rapid suc- 
cession sent avid numismatists teeming 
with enthusiasm, and could these bene- 
fited collectors ask for more? As things 
shape up in this aspect, they are in for 
more surprises. 

The first radical change in the cur- 
rency was introduced in September 1975 
when a new series of coinage was issued 
to mark the third anniversary of the New 
Society (Ang Bagong Lipunan). The new 
series contains some firsts in the history 
of Philippine coinage. The 5-Piso nickel 
coin with the President’s profile featured 
on the obverse was added to the circula- 
ting coins making it the coin with the 
highest denomination in regular circula- 
tion. However, since the size of the new 
1-Piso was reduced to nearly the size 
of the old 50-Sentimo coin, the latter 
was deleted from the series. Non-rounded 
coins were included among the circulating 
coinage. The aluminum 1-Sentimo coin 
was changed to a bigger square coin with 
rounded corners while, the 5-Sentimo 
coin was designed with scalloped edges to 
distinguish it from the 10-Sentimo which 
is of almost similar size. 
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Along with the series are two comme- 
morative silver coins with face values of 
25- and 50-Piso, respectively. These legal 
tender commemorative coins are being 
issued yearly depicting designs of famous 
personalities or important events celebra- 
ted during a particular year. 

The reverse of the coins from 1- to 25- 
Sentimo denominations bear the seal of 
the Banko Sentral ng Pilipinas in the 
center with the legend “Ang Bagong 
Lipunan” (The New Society) above and 
the date below. The rest of the coins bear 
the Republic’s coat of arm on the reverse. 

The issuance of the 1975 series paved 
the way for the re-introduction of proof 
sets which came out on the same year 
and since then are being issued yearly. 
Before this, the last proof set issued for 
the Philippines was the US-Philippine 
series of 1908. 

To mark this golden era in Philippine 
numismatics, the CBP issued on the 
same year (1975) the first Philippine legal 
tender gold coin of the 20th century - - - 
a 1,000-Piso coin which commemorated 
the Third Anniversary of the New So- 
ciety. It has on its obverse the bust pro- 
file of the President and the seal of the 
Republic on the reverse. Thereafter, gold 
commemorative coins are issued yearly 
except in 1979. 

The largest gold coin in Philippine 
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history is the 4S,000-Piso dated 1977 
which commemorated the Sth Anniver- 
sary of the New Society. The obverse 
portrays the jugate busts of President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos and the First Lady 
Madam Imelda Romualdez Marcos, facing 
right. Appearing for the first time on a 
coin of the realm is the Presidential 
seal which is featured on the reverse. The 
50 mm. gold coin is also the highest 
denominated currency in the country. 
The coin with the second highest deno- 
mination is the 2,500-Piso gold of 1980 
commemorating the birth centenary of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


The establishment of the Security 
Printing Plant and Mint & Gold Refinery 
(SPP-MGR) in Quezon City in 1978 
turned another golden leaf in the history 
of Philippine numismatics. For the first 
time in 1979, the mintmark of the Banko 
Sentral ng Pilipinas (@SP) was embla- 
zoned on the circulating coins. This dev- 
elopment served to epitomize the direct- 
ion to which our country progresses in 
this field and the idea that the BSP will 
be minting our proof sets is not far- 
fetched since it would entail less expense 
on the part of the BSP. In the same year, 
the BSP begun also printing its bank- 
notes. 


The most significant innovation intro- 
duced in the banknotes of the country 
was the overprinting of notes to comme- 
morate important events. Hence, the 
term “commemorative overprint” may 
now be added to the numismatic lexicon. 
To this date, the following commemora- 
tive overprints had been issued by the 
BSP: The Osmefia overprint on 50-Piso 
note issued in 1978 to commemorate 
the birth centenary of Pres. Sergio 
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Osmefia (This was also the first, note 
which bears the revised seal of the BSP.); 
The Papal visit overprint on the 2-Piso 
note issued in 1981 to honor the visit 
of Pope John Paul II; and the inaugural 
overprint on the 10-Piso note to celebrate 
the inauguration of President Marcos in 
1981. 


The 1980’s appears to be another 
significant decade as far as Philippine 
numismatics is concerned. The BSP re- 
cently came out with a very novel way 
of giving away souvenirs. Uncut sheets 
of 2- and 5-Piso notes, a sheet of which 
consists of 28 notes with serial numbers 
(which make them legal tender), are being 
given away as gifts to visiting foreign 
dignitaries and high government officials. 
Lately, similar sheets of 10- and 20-Piso 
notes became available. Does this less 
expensive but more practical gesture of 
generosity portend some drastic changes 
in the present currency? 


If plans would push through pending 
approval by the office of the President, 
the current coinage will again experience 
another radical change in its denomina- 
tion, metallic composition, size and 
shape as proposed by the Ad Hoc Numis- 
matic Committeee of the BSP which 
shoulders the responsibility of making 
the currency more responsive with 
the times. 

As proposed, the denominations of the 
lead coins of the 1983 series will be 
changed from 25- and 50-Piso to 50- and 
100-Piso, respectively. The new coinage 
will do away with the 5-Piso nickel and 
instead reinstate the 50-Sentimo with 
Marcelo H. del Pilar portrayed on the 
obverse but slightly smaller than the old 
50-Sentimo. The design on the 1-Peso 
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which has featured the bust of Dr. Jose 
Rizal since its re-introduction in 1972 
will now portray Andres Bonifacio - - - 
the founder of the Katipunan. The metal- 
lic composition of the following coins 
will be changed as follows: 


Present 
25-S 75% Cu, 25% Ni 
10-S 75% Cu, 25% Ni 99.2% Al, 0.8% Mg. 
5-S 60% Cu, 40% Zn 99.2% Al, 0.8/ Mg. 
1-S 98.8% Al, 1.2% Mg 99.2% Al, 0.8% Mg. 


Proposed 
65% Cu, 35% Zn 


The 1-Sentimo will retain its shape 
but the 5-Sentimo will revert to its round 
form, while the 10-Sentimo will be hexa- 
gonal. For the first time flora and fauna 
of the Philippines will be used for the 
designs on the reverses of the circulating 
coins instead of the seal of the BSP. 

The proposed inclusion of Andres Boni- 
facio in the parade of heroes honored in 
the 1983 coinage have repercussions in the 
design of the paper currency of the land. 
Jose Rizal on the 2-Piso note will be 
portrayed as he appears in the old 1-Piso 
Pilipino series note. Its back will feature 
the Blood Compact of the members of 
the Katipunan. Emilio Aguinaldo, the 
first President of the Republic, is now 
given the proper recognition in the cur- 
rency and will replace Andres Bonifacio 
in the 5-Piso note. The back of the 5-Piso 
will bear the present design of the 2-Piso 
portraying Aguinaldo’s declaration of 
independence in 1898. The 10-Piso note 
will portray Apolinario Mabini as appear- 
ing on the English series 1-Peso. The back 
will feature the Barasoain church with 
plaza complex to show the center of a 
typical Philippine town inhabited by the 
“orincipalia” during the Revolutionary 
period. The portrait of Manuel L. Quezon 
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on the 200-Peso, English series will be 
used on the proposed 20-Piso. There will 
be no change in the design of the back of 
the 20-Piso note, as well as the front and 
back of the 50-Piso note, but the back of 
the 100-Piso will have the montage of the 
old and the new CB buildings, instead of 
just the new CB complex. Two new deno- 
minations will be added namely, the 
500-Piso and the 1,000-Piso. The 500- 
Piso will portray the portrait of President 
Marces while, its back will have the central 
portion of the Batasang Pambansa with 
the general infrastructure as its back- 
ground. The 1000-Piso on the other hand 
will portray on its front the composite 
portrait of the following World War II 
heroes: Jose Abad Santos, Josefa Llanes 
Escoda and Vicente Lim. Its back’s 
design will feature the ‘Manunggul” 
(boatmen journeying into eternity) and 
“Langgal” (a Muslim mosque) with 
silhouette of the rice terraces at the back- 
ground. 


Some of the changes to be introduced 
in the currency, especially in its metallic 
composition and denominations, are 
clearly the result of the global recession 
that does not spare even the wealthiest 
nations of the world thus putting into 
a test the ability of the nation’s economy 
to cushion its effects. However, these 
developments make our currencies come 
of age, since other countries had long 
been using aluminum in the lower deno- 
minations of their coinage and had been 
issuing highly denominated paper notes 
for convenience. But despite the difficult 
times ahead of us, innovative ideas intro- 
duced in Philippine numismatics will 
keep the interest of numismatics enthu- 
siasts alive. @ 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
AND THE COINAGE CONTROVERSY 


by Williard B. Gatewood 
University of Georgia 


or almost eight years the White 

House was the “bully pulpit” from 
which Theodore Roosevelt instructed his 
countrymen. He was equally at home dis- 
pensing the gospel of simplified spelling, 
condemning the sins of big business and 
ridiculing the “nature-fakers.” He was a 
“preacher militant” whose flair for homi- 
letics was no less impressive than the 
breadth of his intellect. That the impul- 
sive Rough Rider and advocate of the 
strenuous life often displayed a percep- 
tive appreciation of the fine arts testified 
to the extraordinary complexity of his 
character. If historians have rarely em- 
phasized his contributions in this field, 
artists of his day were lavish in their 
praise of his achievements. They de- 
scribed him as the greatest friend of art 
to reside in the White House since Tho- 
mas Jefferson and considered his admi- 
nistration a remarkable “‘epoch in our 
art history.” ! 


Reprinted from the American Quarterly, Vol. 
XVII No. 1, Spring 1966. 
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One artistic enterprise which Roose- 
velt himself listed among the notable 
accomplishments of his administration 
was the issuance of a new gold coinage 
designed by his favorite American sculp- 
tor Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The sculp- 
tor had come into the Roosevelt circle 
in 1901 as a member of a commission 
of famous artists and architects created 
to assist in restoring the city of Wash- 
ington to the original plan of L’Enfant. 
An intimate friendship soon developed 
between the shy, retiring sculptor and 
the effervescent, demonstrative Presi- 
dent.” Roosevelt found much about the 
works of this imaginative and versatile 
artist which appealed to aesthetic in- 
stincts. But the two qualities of Saint-Gau- 
den’s sculpture which elicited the Pres- 
ident’s greatest enthusiasm were what he 
called its “distinctly American spirit” and 
its “soaring imagination restrained by a 
self-mastery which eliminated “‘all risk 
of the fantastic and the overstrained.”’ 
In Saint-Gaudens, he recognized a 
kindred soul who shared_ his ‘almost 
Greek horror of extremes.” 





Theodore Roosevelt 


After the election of 1904, Roose- 
velt commissioned Saint-Gaudens to 
design the inauguration medals custom- 
arily struck for each new president. 
He was delighted with the product and 
compared it to the commemorative ob- 
jects of fifth-century Greece. He was 
especially impressed by its ‘‘simplicity 
of inscription” and “dignity of arrange- 
ment.” “I thank heaven,” he wrote the 
sculptor, ‘“‘we have at last some artistic 
work of permanent worth, done for the 
Government.” The success of the inau- 
guration medal led the President to ap- 
proach Saint-Gaudens about a project 
for the improvement of the artistic 
quality of American coins. 

In December 1904, the President 
discussed with his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw, the possibility 
of doing something about the “artistically 
atrocious hideousness” of the present 
coinage. ‘““Would it be possible, without 
asking permission of Congress,” he asked 
the Secretary, “to employ a man like 
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Saint-Gaudens to give us a_coinage that 
would have some beauty? ”~ When Shaw 
approved the legality of such a course, 
Roosevelt took up the question with 
Saint-Gaudens during a dinner at the 
White House in the winter of 1905. He 
described the coinage as his “pet” pro- 
ject for bringing art ‘“‘to bear upon public 
welfare.” In his opinion the low-relief 
coinage in circulation was unworthy of a 
civilized people. Roosevelt saw no reason 
why the United States should not have 
coins “like the Greeks” and promised 
that if Saint-Gaudens would design some 
artistic coins, he would force the Mint 
to stamp them “in spite of itself.” In 
full agreement with Roosevelt’s desire to 
use the coins of ancient Greece as models, 
Saint-Gaudens consented to undertake 
new designs for the cne-cent, the ten-dol- 
lar gold piece (eagle) and the twenty-dol- 
lar gold piece (double eagle).° 


For two and a half years the President 
found time, even at the height of political 
and diplomatic struggles, to promote his 
coinage project. He followed every step 
in Saint-Gaudens’ work with a critical 
eye and made numerous suggestions. 
It mattered not that Secretary Shaw 
thought him ‘‘a cracked-brained lunatic 
on the subject.” Although Roosevelt 
wanted a high-relief coin, he cautioned 
the sculptor against making the relief 
too high lest the ‘mercantile classes” 
openly rebel against it. Probably the 
major innovation of an artistic nature 
instigated by the President concerned 
the design of the head of Liberty on the 
ten-dollar gold piece. At his request the 
sculptor replaced the traditional Phrygian 
cap which adorned Liberty’s head with 
an Indian feather headdress. Saint-Gau- 
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dens readily agreed with Roosevelt’s 
argument that “American Liberty should, 
if possible, have something distinctly 
American about her.” And Roosevelt saw 
nothing American about the Phrygian 
cap. The President of course approved 
all preliminary designs and assisted the 
sculptor by providing answers to ques- 
tions about legal and technical require- 
ments. Both agreed that the dignity and 
simplicity of the ancient Greek coins 
could be recaptured only by keeping 
inscriptions at a minimum. Therefore, 
when Saint-Gaudens suggested that the 
traditional motto, “In God We Trust,” 
would be an “‘inartistic intrusion,” 
Roosevelt sanctioned its omission after 
a review of relevant statutes convinced 
him that there was no legal mandate for 
its inclusion. 


The President’s major contribution 
to the execution of the new coinage lay 
primarily in his effort to remove or cir- 
cumvent obstacles which in any way 
threatened the success of the project. 
From the outset, Saint-Gauden’s com- 
mission encountered serious opposition 
from the officials of the Mint who con- 
sidered it an encroachment upon their 
traditional prerogatives. Fully aware of 
this hostility, Roosevelt impressed upon 
the Director of the Mint the necessity 
of allowing the sculptor ‘“‘an absolutely 
free hand” even though his coins might 
require extensive modifications of the 
minting process. When his suggestions 
and requests failed to achieve the desired 
results, the President resorted to “‘dicta- 
torial” orders in an attempt to overcome 
the obstructionist tactics of the Mint. 


In spite of this exertion of executive pres- 
sure, the Mint was able to force substan- 
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tial alterations in the coin designs.” 


Scarcely less menacing to the coinage 
project was the rapid deterioration of 
the sculptors health. Roosevelt was 
aware of his illness, and he also knew 
that Saint-Gaudens was working on 
several assignments other than the coins. 
Employing the utmost tact, the Pres- 
ident occasionally gave him a gentle 
nudge in the hope of bringing the coin 
designs to an early completion. Among 
other considerations was the schedule 
for the appearance of the coins. From 
the beginning, Roosevelt, had feared con- 
gressional intervention and was anxious 
therefore to have them appear while 
Congress was not in session. He calcu- 
lated that if Congress were inclined to 
intervene, such a schedule would at 
least permit several thousand coins of the 
original design to be in circulation before 
any alterations could be made. He 
originally planned to release the coins 
during the congressional recess in 1906, 
but the weakened physical condition of 
Saint-Gaudens and the tedious negotia- 
tions with the Mint delayed the project 
for many months. 


Early in 1907 the idea of a new 
one-cent piece was abandoned, and all 
efforts were concentrated upon the com- 
pletion of the double eagle and the eagle. 
Saint-Gaudens repeatedly modified his 
models at the insistence of the Mint 
officials who maintained that his high- 
relief coins could not be struck by a 
single blow. So ill had he become by the 
summer of 1907 that his assistant, Henry 
Hering, actually altered the models under 
his direction and negotiated with officials 
of the Philadelphia Mint. When Saint- 
Gaudens died on August 3, 1907, Hering 
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assumed full responsibility for the new 
coinage and was able to conclude the 
project with the active intervention of 
Roosevelt and the new Director of the 
Mint, Frank A. Leach. Upon Leach’s 
order the Mint installed a special device 
for striking the coins. Largely because 
of Roosevelt’s manipulation of the 
schedule, the Mint issued the first of the 
new coins in November 1907, less than 
a month before Congress reconvened.! ! 


The President manifested great pride 
in the success of this ‘“‘artistic enterprise.” 
He considered the initial issues of the 
coins among the most valuable and beau- 
tiful objects of arts in his possession. 
Much about the new coins appealed to 
his particular artistic tastes: the ten-dollar 
piece bore the head of Liberty in an 
Indian headdress on one side and a majes- 
tic standing eagle on the other; the 
twenty-dollar piece possessed a  full- 
length figure of Liberty with the Capitol 
in the background on the obverse side 
and a soaring eagle on the reverse.’ ~ 
Roosevelt himself had contributed more 
to the composition of the ten-dollar coin, 
but the twenty-dollar piece, distinctly 
Saint-Gaudens’, stole all his attention. 
“The $20 piece,” he wrote a friend, “.. . 
is far better than any modern coin and 
ranks close alongside the best and most 
beautiful of the old Greek coins.”’! 


Many prominent art critics shared the 
President’s estimate of the new coinage, 
but they generally regretted the “de- 
preciation” which the Saint-Gaudens’ de- 
signs had suffered at the hands of the 
Mint’s die-makers. For example, Ken- 
yon Cox proclaimed that for the first 
time the United States had a coinage 
worthy of a civilized nation. Talcott 
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Williams, who shared Cox’s enthusiasm, 
was nevertheless depressed by the fail- 
ure of the public to appreciate Saint- 
Gaudens’ ‘‘masterpieces.’”” He conciud- 
ed that the coins would have the same 
“reception which a great portrait would 
receive in a land where no man ever 
looked on aught but a village photo- 
graph.” !4 Such diverse persons as the 
King of Italy and Whitelaw Reid, Ame- 
rican ambassador to England, expressed 
their admiration of Roosevelt’s success 
in bringing artistic qualities of Greek 
proportion to modern numismatics.!° 
“T hope,” Lawrence Abbott wrote the 
President, “‘you will keep right on and 
give us some more helpful, practical 
object lessons in governmental aesthe- 
ties.” 


Such praise, however, paled before 
the outburst of protest which accom- 
panied the issuance of the new coins. 
The New York Sun, one of the Pres- 
ident’s most persistent critics, described 
the coins as “a bit of modern barbarism” 
which represented the crudities of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt rather than the artistry 
of Saint-Gaudens. The Sun editorialized 
at length about the mannef in which 
the sculptor had suffered constant em- 
barrassment as a result of ae 
commands and suggestions. Equally 
agitated was 7he Bookman, ‘‘a magazine 
of art and life,’ which singled out the 
ten-dollar gold piece for special criticism. 
It described the coin as a “blasphemy 
against numismatic art.°!> The Wall 
Street Journal fully agreed that the new 
coins were “lacking in artistic attract- 
iveness” but directed its criticism pri- 
marily at their high relief which made 
stacking impossible. The business com- 
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1907 20 Dollar Gold 


munity .in general echoed the Journal’s 
sentiments about ‘“‘the eee of 
the coins for commercial purposes.” ! 
Neither the artistic quality of the 
coinage nor the difficulties that it pre- 
sumably posed for banking houses was 
the source of the major disturbance. The 
real controversy involved the removal 
of the motto, “In God We Trust,” which 
in the public mind ranked high among the 
“age old” national traditions. Any tam- 
pering with it therefore was likely to 
be considered unpatriotic and un-Christ- 
ian. Actually, in 1907, the coinage motto 
was of relatively recent vintage. The idea 
of placing a sacred inscription on coins 
originated with a Pennsylvania clergy- 
man in 1861. In the event the United 
States destroyed itself in the Civil War, he 
argued, such coins would provide “‘anti- 
quaries of succeeding generations” with 
concrete evidence that Americans had 
been a Christian people. Impressed by his 
plea, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
Salmon P. Chase, caused the phrase “In 
God We Trust” to be stamped upon cer- 
tain coins. Congress specifically author- 
ized the use of the motto in 1865 and 
1878. But the section of the law author- 
izing its use was omitted in the Revised 
Statutes of 1374,20 On the basis of this 
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evidence Roosevelt concluded that the 
motto could be legally omitted. 
Regardless of its legality, the removal 
of the inscription subjected the President 
to a barrage of criticism. One observer 
noted that he was “suffering criticism 
even in the humblest homes.7! Local 
chapters of the Grange, the Women’s 
ChristianTemperance Union, the Junior 
Order, United Mechanics of America and 
the Christian Endeavor Union were quick 
to condemn the President and to demand 
the restoration of the motto. “What was 
a motto for Our Country when it was in 
dire distress,’ declared the Cottekill 
(New York) Council No. 68 of the Junior 
Order, “we consider good enough for us 
in time of peace and prosperity.”~~ The 
protest was probably loudest and most 
widespread in Pennsylvania, the home of 
the clergyman who had originally suggest- 
ed the use of the motto in 1861. Pennsyl- 
vanians apparently felt obligated to de- 
fend the tradition initiated by one of 
their very own. Frederick Carroll Brews- 
ter, a prominent Philadelphia attorney 
and Episcopal layman, spearheaded a 
movement throughout the East designed 
to force the restoration of “In God We 
Trust” to the coins. The arguments he set 
forth in a widely distributed pamphlet 
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contended that the removal of the 
inscription by executive order was un- 
constitutional, since Congress alone had 
jurisdiction over all matters relating to 
the coinage. Brewster therefore main- 
tained that Congress should reclaim its 
jurisdiction and restore the motto.~ 


Many of those incensed over the new 
coins accused the President of a formi- 
dable list of sins. Either he was guilty of 
a premeditated assault upon religion or 
he had displayed a reckless and impulsive 
disregard for the religious sentiments 
of the majority of Americans. Actually he 
was guilty of neither. He merely approved 
the removal of the motto at the suggest- 
ion of Saint-Gaudens who believed that 
it would detract from the artistic arrange- 
ment of the coins. That the removal of 
a single phrase could unleash a contro- 
versy of such proportions may be ex- 
plained by the existence of several fac- 
tors. Obviously the issue involved a 
peculiar combination of piety and 
patriotism whose potentially explosive 
ingredients had been set off by the spark 
of a single presidential act. A second fac- 
tor contributing to the intensity of the 
controversy was the particular time at 
which the coins appeared. Their appear- 
ance coincided with a swell of anti- 
Roosevelt sentiment. About to enter his 
last full year in office, Roosevelt had 
begun to reap the harvest of criticism 
which naturally followed six years of 
his vigorous leadership. Unfortunately 
for him, the first issues of the new coins 
began to circulate at the very peak of the 
Panic of 1907, which his opponents in- 
sisted upon calling the ““Roosevelt Panic.” 
Under such circumstances the coins pro- 
vided additional ammunition for the 
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anti-Roosevelt forces. The removal of the 
motto could be turned to good use by 
those seeking evidence of the President’s 
impulsiveness and penchant for 
caesarism.~ 


Rare was the newspaper that failed to 
take a definite stand in the coinage con- 
troversy. The New York Sun and ine Wall 
Street Journal, hostile to the coins for 
other reasons, also objected to the Pres- 
ident’s arbitrary removal of a legend so 
dear to “a majority of the people.” 
The New York Evening Post interpreted 
the act as another evidence of the Pres- 
ident’s “habit of acting hastily without 
due foresight of the consequences.” The 
Philadelphia Press called on Roosevelt 
“to halt a movement” distasteful to 
“so large a proportion of the American 
people.” 26 The issue, as stated by the 
Atlanta Constitution, was whether the 
American people would choose ‘‘God 
or Roosevelt.” Other journals, such 
as the Chicago Tribune and the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, leaped to the Pres- 
ident’s defense. They generally echoed 
the argument used by the President 
himself which maintained that linking 
the name of the deity with “filthy 
lucre” suggested sacrilege rather than 
piety. The New York Times and the 
Kansas City Journal approved _ the 
omission of the motto on the premise 
that a holy religious expression ought 
not to be needlessly exposed to jest 
and ridicule.“ 

Quite naturally the liveliest discus- 
sion of the new coinage took place within 
ecclesiastical circles. Clergymen through- 
out the nation were quick to align them- 
selves in the debate, and “In God We 
Trust” soon became a favorite sermon 
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topic.” Religious bodies framed reso- 
lutions and laymen expressed their views 
in speeches and letters-to-the-editor. The 
vestrymen to St. John’s Church in Rich- 
mond, the scene of Patrick Henry’s fa- 
mous revolutionary oration, filed their 
protest with the President. Cardinal Gib- 
bons, careful to avoid involvement in the 
agitation, stated his concern over the 
President’s action by resorting to a sub- 
tle proverb about the dangers of dismiss- 
ing tradition lightly. Several Catholic pa- 
pers wete less circumspect and boldly 
rebuked the President for his “act of 
irreverence.” In the meantime, on Nov- 
ember 14, 1907, the Presbyterian Bro- 
therhood of America passed a resolution 
requesting Congress to restore the sacred 
motto.~~ On the same day the Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
York officially protested the elimina- 
tion of the inscription and urged the 
Secretary of the Treasury to order its 
restoration. Among the lay delegates 
to this Episcopal gathering was J. P. 
Morgan, the Wall Street banker, who 
was “indignant” and ‘very much 
worked up” about the new coinage. 
There were suggestions that the con- 
vention’s resolution reflected Morgan’s 
indignation.”! On the other hand, the 
leading Episcopal paper, The Church- 
man, edited by Roosevelt’s friend Silas 
McBee, endorsed the removal of the 
legend from the coins and reminded 
Episcopalians that “the robust Christian 
faith of this nation needs no such clink- 
ing asseveration.” >? “I am glad,’ McBee 
later confided to Roosevelt, “that I de- 
fended your religion about the motto 
on the coins before I saw the ten-dollar 
coin imelf’’ The editor déseribed the 
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coin as a classic case of “bad art.” Only 
with the appearance of the twenty-dol- 
lar gold piece was he convinced that the 
President’s efforts to produce_an artistic 
coinage had not been in vain. 

Unlike McBee, most ecclesiastical 
spokesmen displayed little interest in the 
artistic qualities of the new coinage. Ra- 
ther they concentrated upon determining 
the implications of the President’s remo- 
val of the inscription. Their speculations 
produced a wide variety of opinions. 
Some dismissed the omission of the 
motto as an act of little consequence, 
others saw it as an ominous “‘sign of the 
times.” Several influential church papers, 
including the Baptist Commonwealth, 
The Catholic Citizen and the American 
Hebrew, attached little religious signifi- 
cance to the incident and disclaimed 
the existence of any presidential chal- 
lenge to organized religion. The West- 
minster, a Presbyterian journal, compli- 
mented the President for omitting the 
sacred motto until the ethical level of 
business in the United States warranted 
God’s name as “the symbol of com- 
merce.”~ " A few churchmen viewed the 
removal of the inscription in terms of 
the American tradition of the separation 
of church and state. The Independent 
reminded its readers that the teaching of 
religion, by coinage inscriptions or other- 
wise, was “‘no business of the State.” “‘It 
is a little strange,’ another paper de- 
clared, ‘“‘that the motto was not dropped 
long ago.” 39 

A majority of the church spokesmen 
accepted none of these views and pre- 
ferred to label the omission of “In God 
We Trust” as evidence of the secular spirit 
of the age. “To get God off the coins,” 
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they argued, reflected the same irreligious 
climate which spawned movements, (to 
get the Bible out of the schools.” 

few critics went so far as to suggest 
that the President’s action smacked of 
rank atheism. “It seems too much like 
the first step toward ruin,” observed a 
Massachusetts layman, “and not too far 
removed from the act of France in the 
revolution of 1790 when they decreed 
that God did not exist.”°’ George 
Harvey, editor of Harper’s Weekly, 
intimated that the godless money had 
been created ‘in deference to the argu- 
ments” of a national agnostic society. 
The strong support given the President 
and his coinage by The Truth Seeker, 
“a journal of free thought,” seemed to 
lend credence to this idea. And the 
endorsement of the “ungodly” coins 
by the Bohemian Free Thought Federa- 
tion of America only confirmed the 
suspicions of those inclined to view 
the whole project as a deep-laid atheis- 
tic plot. 

At the height of the controversy 
the President found that some of his 
oldest and most steadfast friends were 
among the critics of his coins. Perhaps 
the most notable of these was Lyman 
Abbott, editor of the Outlook, who 
seriously doubted whether the aesthetic 
advantage gained by omitting the motto 
would “compensate for the misunder- 
standing it has occasioned.” Although 
“the legal, moral and aesthetic reasons 
for the removal of the motto are strong,” 
the editor believed that Roosevelt had 
shocked the American people without 
“adequate compensating advantage.” 
Abbott’s chief regret was that church 
assemblies failed to show half as much 
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interest in child labor and other practical 
“moral issues” as they had demonstrated 
over the elimination of “In God We 
Trust” from two coins. 


Although Roosevelt had anticipated 
criticism of the new coinage, he apparent- 
ly had not expected it to fucus upon the 
removal of the sacred inscription. The 
religious overtones of the agitation 
troubled him and probably accounted for 
his extraordinary restraint throughout 
the controversy. He considered the 
whole discussion unfortunate and unne- 
cessary and earnestly desired a quick 
termination of the agitation by any means 
short of object surrender. On more than 
one occasion, he attempted to prevent 
actions which would intensify the dis- 
turbance. When Saint-Gaudens’ son men- 
tioned the removal of the motto in an 
article which he prepared for The Cen- 
tury Magazine, Roosevelt prevailed upon 
the editor to delete the reference before 
publishing the manuscript. In his opinion 
Homer Saint-Gaudens was “an awfully 
nice young fellow” who “simply does 
not understand the undesirability of 
ee sg the people to attack the coinage 


The President confided to his friend 
Owen Wister that the controversy over 
the coinage motto had become a source 
of considerable worry. Apparently his 
insomnia had worsened as a result of it. 
Yet, the President remained convinced 
that he had acted wisely. ““Whether wise 
or not from the standpoint of politics,” 
he wrote Wister, “I cannot help feeling 
that it (the removal of the motto) was 
the right action from the standpoint of 
good taste, and indeed a little more than 
good taste.”"“ On the contrary, Secre- 
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tary of Commerce Oscar Straus gained 
the impression that Roosevelt “was not 


the least perturbed” by the controversy. 


But the mere fact that he had discussed 
the matter at length with Straus during 
a White House dinner at least indicated 
his concern. During the conversation 
Roosevelt assured the Secretary that 
“it was sometimes a good thing to give 
people some unimportant subject to 
discuss, for it helped put through more 
important things.” 

Perturbed or not, the President felt 
compelled to issue a public statement 
to justify the omission of the traditional 
legend from the new coins. He began 
by proclaiming that the inclusion of 
the motto was not legally mandatory. 
At the sarne time he conceded that it 
had become a well-established custom, 
and therefore he “would have felt at 
liberty to keep the inscription” if he “had 
approved of its being on the coinage.” 
His disapproval rested primarily on the 
premise that the use of the sacred motto 
on money was a sacrilegious association 
of God and mammon. The President de- 
scribed the phrase “In God We Trust”’ as 
a “beautiful and solemn sentence”? suit- 
able for use on public buildings and 
monuments where it would “imply a cer- 
tain exaitation of spirit,” To place the 
legend on coins or postage stamps invited 
irreverence and levity rather than “lofty 
emotions.” “In all my life,’ Roosevelt 
asserted, “I have never heard any human 
being speak reverently of this motto on 
the coins.” Instead the inscription had 
occasioned only “jest and ridicule” as 
demonstrated by such common jokes as 
“In God We Trust for the Short Weight” 
and “In God We Trust for the Other 
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Eight Cents.” The President sincerely 
hoped that the “religious sentiment of 
the country” would not force the res- 
toration of the motto. He clearly indica- 
ted, however, that if Congress passed 
a law enti | the motto, he would bow 
to its wishes.“ 


The President’s explanation, however 
ingenious, uttlerly failed to calm the 
agitation. His critics especially seized 
upon his suggestion that the pious phrase 
on coins inspired irreverence rather than 
“lofty emotions.” “It is irreverence,” 
replied the Philadephia Public Ledger, 
“to flout the reverential attitude of the 
Republic.”*> The Atlanta Journal 
pointed out the President’s act had 
prompted far more irreverence than the 
motto itself. Shortly after this display of 
pious concern, the Journal suggested that 
perhaps the “President was thinking of 
the irreverence of his colored friends in 
shooting craps when he was induced to 
strike the motto from the coins.” 4° The 
United Presbyterian wondered whether 
Roosevelt would also favor “the expung- 
ing of the Decalog because some men 
treat it with lightness and irreverence.” 

The agitation over the removal of the 
sacred inscription was by no means con- 
fined to editorial pages or to church con- 
ventions. Ordinary citizens were deeply 
disturbed. Some considered the elimina- 
tion of the motto as ‘“‘an act of blasphe- 
my”; others interpreted it as “a back- 
ward step” or as “a menace to our institu- 
tions.” Still others, displaying less piety, 
suggested that the eagle on the coins 
should be replaced by a Teddy Bear over 
the inscription “In Theodore We 
Trust.”*5 Citizens of a poetic bent 
resorted to verse in expressing their dis- 


pleasure with the President. One of these 
who used the pseudonym “Anti-Trust” 
wrote: 

In God We Trust 

Oh, no we don’t 

That is, we mustn’t say so; 

Such sentiment is out of date 

At least so says the potentate 

And He’s the country and the State 

Our Teddy. 


In God We Trust 

Upon Our Coins! 

Oh, sacrilegious people! 

God is not needed in this nation; 

We have the great Administration; 

And he’s enough for all creation 
Our Teddy. 9 


By the time that Congress reconvened 
on December 2, 1907, the public outcry 
against the new coinage had become loud 
and menacing. Constituents inundated 
their congressmen with demands for a law 
to restore “In God We Trust” to the 
coins. Within a few days after the opening 
of Congress, six bills, sponsored largely 
by Democrats, had been introduced in 
compliance with the popular demand. 
The first flurry of activity in the new 
Congress indicated that the Democrats 
intended to capitalize on the coinage 
controversy; but Republicans, no less 
than Democrats, who had smarted under 
the President’s strong leadership were in- 
clined to support virtually any measure 
designed to humble him. 59 

Few were more vocal than Democratic 
Representative Morris Sheppard, “the boy 
orator from Texas” and the author of a 
bill requiring the restoration of the sacred 
inscription. On January 7, 1908, he 
lodged the first protest against “the god- 
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less coinage” from the floor of Congress 
in what amounted to a half-hour sermon. 
Interrupted seven times by loud applause, 
the young Texan lived up to his reputa- 
tion in an eloquent defense of the motto 
as ‘‘a sentence summarizing the history 
and reflecting the character of the Ame- 
rican people.” He, like “ all patriots,” 
deeply regretted that the President had 
allowed the sacred symbol on the coins 
to be replaced by a design “which shows 
on the one side a woman in savage head- 
dress and on the other a Roman eagle 
in predatory flight — the one side a degra- 
dation of woman and the other an eulogy 
of war.” Sheppard pleaded with his col- 
leagues to erase this presidential sacrilege 
by restoring appropriate recognition to 
the “God of Washington, of Lincoln, 
end of hee.” Only Representative 
Henry S. Boutell, a Republican from 
Illinois, rose to the defense of the Pres- 
ident and his coinage. Resorting to the 
Scriptures, he reminded the House that 
Christ himself had had to deal with 
issues similar to those in the coinage 
controversy and that Christ had advised 
men to render “unto Caesar those things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God those 
things that are God’s.” “This doctrine,” 
Boutell concluded, “was sufficient war- 
rant for the course pursued by the Pres- 
ident, who has displayed good judgment, 
discriminating taste, and a proper reve- 
renee.” 


Fearful lest the Democrats tum “In 
God We Trust” to party advantage, Re- 
publicans in the House hastened to gain 
control of the matter. When the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures met to consider the various bills 
providing for the restoration of the 
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motto, the Republican majority quick- 
ly agreed to give preference to a bill 
sponsored by a member of the Pres- 
ident’s own party. The obvious choice 
was a measure introduced on December 
21, 1907, by Representative J. Hamp- 
ton Moore of Pennyslvania who counted 
himself among the President’s friends in 
Congress. Actually one of Moore’s cons- 
tituents, Frederick Carroll Brewster, a 
Philadelphia attorney who acted as 
spokesman for the opponents of the new 
coinage had drafted the bill, and Moore 
had introduced it at his request. The 
Republicans, however, wished to ascer- 
tain the President’s attitude before rec- 
mending any measure. Their purpose was 
“to avoid a veto if possible.’’ Since the 
chairman of the Coinage Committee, 
William B. McKinley - of Illinois was 
“not the closest friend of Roosevelt,” 
Moore agreed to approach the President 
about the restoration of the motto. Ru- 
mors that Roosevelt was “in no concilia- 
tory mood” led the Pennsylvania con- 
gressman to believe that he had been 
assigned the job of “bearding the lion in 
his den.” Convinced that ‘“‘the President 
must yield” eventually, Moore felt “that 
he would take a suggestion from me as 
from a friend.” 

When the Pennsylvanian arrived at the 
White House, he found it crowded with 
senators and congressmen waiting to see 
the President. Ushered into the Executive 
Offices ahead of the others, Moore at first 
believed that the rumors about Roose- 
velt’s intransigent attitude had been 
wholly accurate. Mention of the bills in 
Congress requiring the restoration of “‘In 
God We Trust” prompted the President 
to remark: ‘I don’t see that legislation is 
necessary.” Then, when Moore referred 
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to the unfavorable comments in the press 
and called his attention to a recent article 
in the New York Sun, Roosevelt ex- 
ploded. “Don’t mention that paper to 
me,” he shouted. “I don’t want to hear 
from that sheet.” After the President 
calmed down, the congressman quietly 
explained that the coinage episode had 
placed Roosevelt in a “false light” and 
had profoundly “shaken” the religious 
community. He implied that the popular 
notion of a White House challenge to 
religion might be eradicated if the Pres- 
ident sanctioned the passage of a law 
restoring the motto. When Moore con- 
cluded his explanation, the President 
summoned Senator Thomas Carter, a 
Republican from Montana, from the 
corridor to hear his answer to the con- 
gressman, so that the Senate as well as 
the House might be informed of his 
attitude. Addressing himself to the 
Senator, Roosevelt declared: 

The Congressman says the House 
Committee (on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures) wants to pass a bill restoring 
the motto to the coin. I tell him it is 
not necessary; it is not; but the Con- 
gressman says there is a misapprehension 
as to the religious purport of it — it is 
so easy to stir up a sensation and mis- 
construe the President’s motives — and 
that the Committee is agitated as to the 
effect of a veto. I repeat, it is rot, pure 
rot; but I am telling the Congressman if 
Congress wants to pass a bill re-establish- 
ing the motto, I shall not veto it. You 
may as well know it in the Senate 
also.”>4 
Moore hastened back to Capitol Hill to 
assure his colleagues of the President’s 
acquiescence in the movement to restore 
the motto. 
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Chairman McKinley of the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures ap- 
pointed a subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative George A. Pearre of Maryland 
to study the numerous petitions dealing 
with the removal of the motto. Pearre’s 
group unanimously recommended the 
restoration of the inscription as an ‘‘out- 
ward and visible’ symbol of “the 
Christian patriotism” of the American 
pepple. In the meantime, McKinley had 
introduced a slightly modified version of 
the Moore bill, which required “In God 
We Trust” upon certain coins “as hereto- 
fore.” On February 26, 1908, the full 
committee unanimously recommended 
the passage of the McKinley measure. In 
its report, the committee exonerated the 
President of any illegal exercise of power 
but maintained that the bill was designed 
to clarify the legal status of the coinage 
inscription in the future.-> 

On March 8, 1908, the McKinley bill 
reached the floor of the House. The pro- 
ponents of the measure displayed great 
feeling in their defense of the right of a 
“Christian, God-fearing, God-loving” peo- 
ple to place “In God We Trust” upon 
their coinage. Two Democratic orators, 
Charles C. Carlin of Virginia and Ollie 
James of Kentucky, described in detail 
the history of the sacred inscription and 
traced the use of such mottos to the Ro- 
man Emperor Constantine. “The country 
is to be congratulated,” James declared, 
“that our trust is again to be restored 
in God.” Representative Charles Edwards 
of Georgia fully agreed with such senti- 
ments but he refused to join those who 
classified the President as an infidel or 
atheist. He preferred to think of Roose- 
velt as a “God-fearing man” who had 
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‘virtually admitted his mistake” in elimi- 
nating the motto. Washington Gardener 
of Michigan favored the pious inscription 
primarily as a gesture to register his oppo- 
sition to anarchism and “the purpose of 
the anarchists.”>© Only two congress- 
men, Gastavy Kunstermann, a Wisconsin 
Republican, and George Gordon, a Ten- 
nessee Democrat, opposed the restoration 
of the motto. Kunstermann doubted the 
validity of any religion whose survival 
depended upon such “advertising.” And 
he wondered whether the “fine senti- 
ments” expressed by his colleagues in de- 
fense of a godly coinage had not been 
motivated less by their “Christian patrio- 
tism” than by their fear of offending 
the religious prejudices of their consti- 
tuents. Gordon suggested that the House 
might satisfy its yearning for the public 
display of the sacred phrase by placing 
it on the walls of the chamber in plain 
view of all congressmen, including Speak- 
er James Cannon. But the efforts of 
Kunstermann and Gordon were futile. 
The measure passed the House by the 
overwhelming vote of 259 to 5. 

In the Senate the bill encountered 
even less vocal opposition than in - the 
House, Frederick Carroll Brewster, the 
persistent critic of the new coins, made 
certain that the Senators fully apprecia- 
ted the popular clamor for the restora- 
tion of the motto. The shrewd manage- 
ment of the measure in the Finance Com- 
mittee by Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of 
Rhode Island eliminated any obstacles 
that might have impeded it. The Senate 
passed it without debate on May 13, 
1908, and the President signed it six 
days later. In accordance with the new 
law, “In God We Trust” reappeared on 
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all coins struck after July 1. 1908.°° 

The disturbance over the “ungodly 
St. Gaudens coins” quickly subsided 
after Roosevelt affixed his signature to 
the McKinley Bill. To the end, however, 
the President considered the agitation as 
“pure rot” and the law restoring the 
motto as an unnecessary interference by 
the “coordinate branch” with a work of 
art. Perhaps the most puzzling aspect 
of the episode was the absence of the 
usual Rooseveltian pugnacity in behalf 
of a ‘“‘pet” project. Many interpreted his 
readiness to acquiesce in the restoration 
of the motto as a tacit admission that 
he had erred in omitting it. Others 
were considerably less generous. The New 
York Sun, for example, accused him of 
displaying rank political opportunism in 
“true Roosevelt fashion” and reversing 
himself solely because the omission of the 
inscription proved to be extremely un- 
popular. 

Such interpretations scarcely did 
justice to the President. To be sure, he 
regretted the outburst occasioned by 
the removal of “‘In God We Trust” and 
resented the insinuations about his mo- 
tives. But at no time did he seek to 
escape the onus of the popular reaction 
by shifting the blame to Saint-Gaudens 
who actually suggested the omission of 
the pious motto and who was safely in 
his grave when the coins appeared. The 


currying of popular favor played little 
role in his calculations. Roosevelt ulti- 
mately approved the McKinley Bill 
because he wished to end an acrimonious 
controversy which might jeopardize 
a more important, long-range objective. 
He viewed the work of Saint-Gaudens 
as merely the beginning of a “great re- 
form” which others would continue. 
Thus, a strategic retreat on the motto 
might enhance the success of a more com- 
prehensive project for the artistic im- 
provement of the coinage. Regardless 
of the motives that prompted him to 
compromise, Roosevelt set the stage for 
subsequent reforms in the artistic quality 
of American coins. He focused public 
attention on the issue and shattered tra- 
dition by employing the nation’s most 
famous sculptor to perform a task usually 
delegated to an employee in the Mint. 
And “in spite of itself,’ the Mint was 
forced to surrender its prerogative. The 
coins by Saint-Gaudens provided the 
precedent for James E. Fraser’s ‘““Buffalo”’ 
nickel, Victor D. Brenner’s “Lincoln” 
penny, Bela Pratt’s Half- and Quarter- 
Eagle, and Adolph Weinman’s dime and 
silver half-dollar. All of these artists, save 
Brenner, had been students of Saint- 
Gaudens.©9 But their coinage, like that of 
their mentor, was part of the Roose- 
veltian legacy. 
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BAYANIHAN COIN CLUB § 3rd ANNIVERSARY 


Amateur coin collectors in the Phil- 
ippines have banded themselves into the 
Bayanihan Coin Club which was founded 
on May 24, 1979, at the Law Office of 
its initiator, Atty. Jorge T. de los Santos. 
The new club was conceived with the aim 
of serving the aspiring coin collectors. 
With twenty determined charter mem- 
bers, its membership has increased to 
144 in three years time consisting mostly 
of beginners. A quarterly auction-meeting 
has been regularly held at Lourdes 
School, Q.C., and occasionally in other 
places in order to fill the basic numisma- 
tic needs of the members. 


The 3rd anniversary of the Club was 
held on May 30, 1982 at the Banquet 
Hall of the Quezon City Sports Center. 
Members and guests from Manila and 
the nearby provinces started to come in 
as early as two hours before the program 
started. Familiarization among members 
and exchange of numismatic items and 
views were the order of the day. Mean- 
while, the auction committee headed by 
BCCI President Epifanio Paras, was 
busy preparing the lots for the grand 
auction on two long tables. The items 
included selected rare coins and stamps 
plus some handsome antiques. It was 


JANUARY-JUNE 1982 


not a surprise that almost all the lots 
were sold, a feat not enjoyed in other 
auctions in view of the current recession. 


As tokens of appreciation to those 
who came, lots of expensive door prizes, 
donated by BCCI Directors, were raffled 
off. The afternoon passed unnoticed and 
everybody felt good with really no 
regrets for attending the occasion. A 
beautiful printed Souvenir/Directory was 
given to each for keeps. 


The Officers of the Bayanihan Coin 
Club for 1982 are the following: 
President - - Epifanio L. Paras 
Ist Vice President - - Jorge T. de los 
Santos 

2nd Vice President - - Gregorio S. Font 
Secretary - - Filomena M. Cantoria 
Treasurer - - Antonio So 
Bus. Mgr. & PRO - - Jose Escafio 
Auditor - - Honesto Llanes 
Asst. Secretary - - Rogelio Quistol 
Directors - - Dante Elvifia 

Philip Liao 

Jaime Racelis 

Walfrido de Jesus 

Carlos S. Martinez 

Antonio Ronquillo 

Martin Tan 
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